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America in Ferment. By Paul Leland Haworth. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. viii+478. 

This volume is a comprehensive survey of some social, economic, and 
political phases of American life. Beginning with a hasty sketch of 
American political ideals, the author devotes the second chapter to 
"The Home of the Nation." According to him the future will see but 
four nations of the first rank — Great Britain, China, Russia, and the 
United States. "The material power of the United States is assured 
by a combination of many conditions, among which are geographical 
position, natural resources, and the character of the population" (p. 15). 
Here follows a most vital discussion of the resources of the nation and its 
capacity to support the tremendously increasing population of the future. 
This is logically followed by discussion of conservation in all its phases, 
which finds in the author an able advocate. 

In the chapters on the "Blood of the Nation" and the "Color Line" 
is found a particularly informing discussion of the race problem, compli- 
cated as it is by increasing immigration. Throughout the entire work 
one is impressed with the writer's firm conviction that unrestricted immi- 
gration is an actual and increasing menace to the best interests of the 
nation. 

The general question of social justice receives illuminating treatment 
in a series of chapters. These are free from cant and dogma, are sym- 
pathetic in their understanding of both capital and labor, and are char- 
acterized by a sanity and a perspective that are most gratifying. These 
are perhaps the strongest chapters in the volume. The industrial 
revolution, with its attendant results of good and evil, is graphically set 
forth. Proposed forms of remedial legislation are described and ana- 
lyzed. Inheritance taxes are indorsed as the most effective attack upon 
plutocracy, and the prohibition of immigration is declared essential to 
maintaining a living wage. In dealing with the standard of living, an 
interesting attack is made upon tobacco and alcohol, which are alleged 
to be among the leading causes of poverty. The average annual drink 
and smoke bill is said to be $129 . 00 per family, which frequently covers 
the difference between the mere subsistence and the comfortable living 
of the wage-earner. General waste and extravagance, the cost of the 
middleman, and inefficient distribution come in for their share of con- 
demnation. 

Political and institutional matters are mainly dealt with in the 
remaining chapters. Modern political parties, their issues and their 
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composition, are discussed and analyzed. The author believes in 
woman's suffrage, favors the short ballot, criticizes the courts and 
judicial procedure, and concludes with an effective chapter upon "Our 
Defective Citizenship," which in the last analysis is the real cause of our 
political graft and inefficiency. "Better systems are needed, but, above 
all, a higher sense of righteousness and responsibility among the voters." 
To meet this need, public education must be more virile and effective, 
churches more militant, and our patriotism must be the patriotism of 
the new age, the patriotism of peace. 

On the whole the volume is fair and accurate, though doubtless many 
will find reasonable grounds to disagree with the analysis of political 
parties and the forces behind them. In dealing with the court and legal 
questions, the writer's criticisms have occasionally evidenced a super- 
ficiality not found in other portions of the volume. However, few if 
any books of like nature will be found which are as readable and popular 
in their appeal and which at the same time are as reliable and instructive, 
well-grounded in fact, and wholesome in spirit. It is not so constructive 
as thought-provoking. It is not a ready-made solution for the ills of 
democracy, but is an excellent approach to the intelligent study and 
appreciation of our national problems. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 

University of Wisconsin 



The Old World in the New. The Significance of Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: Century Co., 1914. Pp. 318. $2.40. 

The contents of this volume are for the most part already familiar 
to readers of the Century, in which its chapters have been appearing in 
serial form during the past year. Not a few of these readers will wel- 
come these articles in book form, despite the flood of immigration 
literature in recent years. Indeed The Old World in the New may well 
prove the most influential study of the immigration problem published 
since the findings of the Federal Immigration Commission became 
available for exploitation. The reputation of its author, its freshness 
of illustration, its spicy style, its scope and method, all combine to give 
it a wide appeal; and the vigor and hard-headedness with which the 
larger meanings of American immigration are presented are calculated 
to bring conviction. 



